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AN UNKNOWN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL FRAGMENT | 
BY FREUD 


MAR 


By SIEGFRIED BERNFELD, PH.D. I 
(San Francisco) 


I. 


Freud’s paper on Screen-memories (Ueber Deckerinnerungen, 
1899), (9) contains a delightful and remarkable dialogue be- 
tween Freud and ‘‘a man of thirty-eight, with academic training,” 
who had overcome “‘a slight phobia through psychoanalysis.” 
This former patient has a rare way of telling his story in a 
straightforward, concrete way, full of color, yet never detouring 
from and never obscuring the esssentials. His grasp of psycho- 
analytic values is so strong and clear; his knowledge of psycho- 
analysis is so great and his presentation so similar to Freud’s that 
one would think one is reading a monologue were it not for the 
typography. But such a flash of some vague suspicion vanishes 
immediately into oblivion. The content of the memories of the 
man of thirty-eight and the interpretation which Freud gives with 
masterly ease so fully attract the reader’s attention that distracting 
thoughts cannot grow above the threshold. Anyhow, the trained 
student of case histories feels obliged to suppress curious questions 
about the identity of a former patient. 

I suggest that we relax this commendable habit in this case 
for the benefit of historical research and face the suppressed ques- 
tions. Who, in 1899, had such vivid and profound understand- 
ing of psychoanalysis? Who wrote such clear, simple, distin- 
guished and animated German in the nineties? Who is this inter- 
esting and promising man and what became of him? His person- 
ality seems familiar and one remembers to have read several of his 
memories somewhere else. Only after some deliberation one re- 
calls the places and becomes convinced that the man of thirty- 
eight is no other than Freud himself, slightly disguised. If that 
be true then this case history contains the first information about 
an important period of Freud’s life—otherwise completely un- 
known. 
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Before I present the evidence for this identification I will use 
this opportunity to present in English the relevant part of Freud's 
paper on Screen-memories which has never before been translated. 
This translation does not aspire to catch the high stylistic qualities 
of the German original. I shall be content if it is readable and 
reliable. It will greatly facilitate the task of this study. Further- 
more ] hope that any reader, not convinced by my arguments or 
not interested in Freud’s adolescence will at least welcome ac- 
quaintance with the most complete sample of Freud's early tech- 
nique in interpretation. 


A man of thirty-eight, with academic training, who had main- 
tained an interest in psychological problems in spite of his entirely 
different profession, called my attention to his childhood memories 
after I had been able to relieve him of a slight phobia through 
psychoanalysis. These memories (by the way) had already played 
a certain part in his analysis. After becoming acquainted with 
the research of V. and C. Henri, he gave me the following sum- 
marized report: “I have retained a fairly large number of early 
childhood memories, which, furthermore, I can date with absolute 
certainty. When I was three years old, I left the small town of my 
birth and moved to a large city. All my memories occur in the 
town in which I was born. In other words, they fall within my 
second and third year. They are mostly short scenes, but they are 
very well preserved and: possess clear details of all the senses, quite 
in contrast to the memory pictures of my mature years which 
completely lack the visual element. After my third year the recol- 
lections are fewer and less distinct. There are gaps which must 
encompass more than a year. I think only from my sixth or 
seventh year on does the stream of memories show continuity. I 
divide then the recollections that occurred prior to leaving my birth- 
place into three groups. The first group contains those scenes 
about which my parents told me repeatedly, later on. With these 
I do not feel sure whether I possess the memory pictures from the 
beginning or whether I have created them only after hearing the 
stories. I note that there also are incidents which, despite frequent 


*Freud, Ueber Deckerinnerungen. Ges. Schr., vol. 1, pp. 472-484. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL FRAGMENT BY FREUD 5 


description by my parents, I cannot remember at all. I place more 
value on the second group. These are scenes about which—as 
far as | know—no one has told me; of some nobody could have 
told me because I never again saw the participants—my nurse and 
my playmates. Of the third group I shall talk later. 

“Concerning the content of these scenes and why just they 
successfully claim a place in my memory I contend that I am not 
wholly at a loss for an explanation. I cannot say that the re- 
tained memories correspond to the most important events of that 
period; anyway not what I would consider the most important 
ones today. I recall nothing of the birth of a sister two-and-a- 
half years younger than I. The departure, the sight of the train, 
the long ride in a carriage to the station—all these left no trace in 
my memory. Yet I have retained two minor incidents which 
occurred on the train. You remember that they came up during 
the analysis of my phobia. The deepest impression should have 
been made by an injury to my face. I lost much blood and a 
surgeon had to sew me up. I can still feel the scar, the evidence of 
this accident, but I know of no memory which would point 
directly or indirectly to this experience. By the way, perhaps I 
was not even two years old at the time. 

“T am not astonished at the pictures and events of these two 
memory groups. It is true, they are displaced memories in which 
the essential point is mostly omitted; but in some few it is at least 
indicated. In others it is easy for me—making use of certain clues 
—to restore it. Proceeding in this manner a satisfactory connec- 
tion between the various scraps of memory emerges and I can 
clearly see exactly which childish interests entrusted the events to 
my memory. It is different however with the contents of the 
third group, the discussion of which I have delayed up to now. 
Here I come upon material—a longish scene and several smaller 
pictures—which leaves me helpless. The scene appears to me 
rather unimportant—its preservation mysterious. Let me describe 
it to you. I see a thickly covered, green meadow, rectangular and 
gently sloping. In the green are many yellow flowers, evidently 
the common dandelion. Above the meadow stands a farmhouse. 
Two women are busily talking before the door. One is a peasant 
with a kerchief on her head, the other a nurse. Three children 
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play on the meadow. I am one of the three—between two and 
three years old. The others are my cousin, a year older than I, 
and his sister who is almost exactly my age. We are picking the 
yellow flowers and each of us already holds a bunch of them. 
The little girl has the prettiest bouquet; but suddenly, as if by 
agreement, we boys fall upon her and tear the flowers out of her 
hand. She runs up the meadow crying, and to comfort her, 
the peasant woman gives her a large piece of dark bread. As soon 
as we see that we throw the flowers away, hurry to the house and 
demand bread. We get it too. The peasant woman cuts the loaf 
with a long knife. I remember how delicious the flavor of this 
bread was. And that is the end of the scene. 

““What is there in this experience that justifies the memory- 
effort which it has caused me? I have puzzled over it in vain. Is 
the emphasis on our discourtesy towards the little girl? .Should 
the yellow of the dandelion, which today of course I consider not 
at all beautiful, have pleased my eyes so much at that time? Or is 
it possible that after the running around on the meadow the 
bread tasted so much better than usual that it has given me a last- 
ing impression? I cannot even discover any relation of this scene 
to the interest (easily guessed at) which holds together my other 
childhood scenes. In fact, I have the impression that there is some- 
thing not quite right with this scene; the yellow of the flowers 
stands out in the ensemble too glaringly and the fine flavor of the 
bread seems almost like a hallucination. It calls to my mind pic- 
tures which I once saw ‘at a parody exhibition. Certain details, 
instead of being painted, were applied plastically—naturally al- 
ways the most inappropriate ones—the derrieres of the painted 
ladies, for instance. Now can you show me a way which leads to 
the clarification or interpretation of this superfluous childhood 
memory?” 

I thought it wise to ask since when this childhood scene oc- 
cupied him, whether he thought that it recurred periodically in 
his memory ever since his childhood, or whether it had arisen 
at some later date, at a remembered occasion. This question was 
all I had to contribute towards the solution of the problem; the 
rest, my partner who was not exactly a novice at such work, 
discovered by himself. 
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He replied: ‘‘I had not thought of that. But now that you 
have asked this question I feel almost certain that this childhood 


memory did not occupy me at all in my earlier years. Yet I can. 


also imagine the occasion which released the emergence of this and 
numerous other recollections of my earliest childhood. As a 
seventeen-year old high school student I returned to my home 
town for a vacation as guest of a family with whom we had been 
friendly in the past. I know quite well what floods of emotion 
took hold of me then. But I see that I must now tell you a large 
part of my life history: it belongs and you have evoked it with 
your question. All right then. I am the son of formerly well-to- 
do people, who—I think—lived pretty comfortably in that small 
country town. When I was about three years old, a crisis befell 
the industry with which my father was connected. He lost his 
capital and we were forced to leave the town and move to a large 
city. Long years of deprivation followed. They were not worthy 
to be remembered. I never felt quite at home in the city. Now I 
believe that the yearning for the wonderful forests of my early 
home has never really left me. A memory of that period relates 
that in these woods I used to toddle away from my father, almost 
before I could walk. That vacation, when I was seventeen, was 
my first one in the country, and as I have mentioned, I was the 
guest of friends who had become wealthy since our move to the 
city. I had the opportunity to compare the comfort in which they 
lived with the mode of life in our city home. Well, I see there is 
no use in further evasion. I must admit that something else 
excited me greatly. I was seventeen, and in the hospitable family 
was a fifteen-year old daughter, with whom I fell promptly in 
love. It was my first passion, and it was sufficiently passionate, 
yet I kept it strictly secret. After a few days the girl returned 
to her boarding school from which she had been home on vaca- 
tion, and the separation following such short acquaintance even 
more enflamed my longing. Often, and for long hours, I went on 
lonely walks through the regained, wonderful forests, my mind 
occupied with building castles in the air which, strange to say, 
were not directed towards the future but instead attempted to 
improve the past. If only that crisis had not struck long ago; if, 
instead, I had remained in the country; if I had grown up there 
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8 SIEGFRIED BERNFELD, PH.D. 


and had become as husky as the young men of the family; and 
then if I only had followed my father in his business and finally 
had married the girl who surely through all these years would 
have begun to love me! Of course I never doubted for a moment 
that I would have loved her as strongly under the circumstances 
created by my imagination as I then actually did. Strange, but 
today when I see her occasionally—she happened to marry some- 
one in this vicinity—she leaves me utterly indifferent. And yet I 
can remember precisely that for many years the yellow in the 
dress she wore at our first meeting affected me whenever I saw the 
same shade somewhere again.” 

‘That sounds quite similar to your parenthetical remark that 
today you no longer like the common dandelion. Don’t you sus- 
pect a connection between the yellow of the girl’s dress and the 
unduly over-emphasized yellow in the flowers of your childhood 
memory?” 

“Possibly, yet it wasn’t the same yellow. The dress was more 
of a yellowish brown, rather like that in a wallflower. However 
I can offer you an intermediary idea which can serve your pur- 
pose. I noticed later on in the Alps, that some flowers which are 
light colored in the lowlands grow in darker shades at high alti- 
tudes. If I am not entirely mistaken a flower resembling the 
dandelion is frequently found in the mountains. However, its 
color is a dark yellow which would then correspond to the color 
in the dress of my beloved. But I am not done yet. I am coming 
to a second incident, taking place close to that period which 
aroused the childhood impressions in me. When I was seventeen 
I saw my hometown again. Three years later I spent my vacation 
with my uncle and consequently again met the children who had 
been my earliest playmates—the same boy cousin, one year older 
than I, and the same girl cousin of my own age, who appear in 
the childhood scene of the dandelion-dotted meadow. This family 
had left my birthplace at the same time we did and had regained 
its wealth in the distant city.”’ 

“And did you again fall in love—this time with your cousin 
—and create new fantasies?” 

“No, this time things were different. I was already at the 
university and was completely immersed in my books. On my 
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cousin I wasted no thought. As far as I know I did not create 
any fantasies then. But I suspect my father and uncle had agreed 
to a plan to make me exchange my abstruse studies for something 
more practical and then—after the completion of my courses— 
have me settle down in my uncle’s town and marry my cousin. 
When it became apparent how set my intentions were, the plan 
was dropped. But I am sure that I surmised it correctly. Only 
later, when, as a young scientist, I was confronted with the harsh- 
ness of life and had to wait a long time until I could attain any 
sort of position in this city, did I perhaps reflect occasionally that 
my father had really meant well in trying, with this projected 
marriage, to make amends for the loss caused by the early collapse 
of the family fortune.” 

“I would place the appearance of the childhood scene in this 
period of your hard struggle for your daily bread, if you can 
verify my impression that in those same years you first began to 
know and love the Alps.” 

“That is correct. Hiking in the mountains was the only 
pleasure I permitted myself at that time. But I don’t quite under- 
stand you yet.” 

“Just a minute. In your childhood scene the wonderful taste 
of the country bread is elevated as the most outstanding element. 
Don’t you see that this idea, perceived with almost hallucinatory 
intensity, corresponds to the basic thought of your fantasy? If 
you had remained in your birthplace, married that girl, how 
pleasant your life would have been! Symbolically expressed, how 
good your bread, for which you had to fight so hard in those 
later times, would have tasted! And the yellow of the flowers 
points to the same girl. By the way, you have elements in the 
childhood scene which can only refer to the second fantasy: if 
you would have married your cousin. Throwing away the flowers 
and exchanging them for bread, seems not a bad disguise for your 
father’s intentions with you. You were to disclaim your im- 
practical ideals and take up a ‘bread and butter’ profession, weren’t 
you?” 

“That is, I fused the two chains of fantasies suggesting how 
I might have molded my life more agreeably; selecting the ‘yellow’ 
and the ‘country bread’ from one; the persons and the throwing 
away of the flowers from the other.” 
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10 SIEGFRIED BERNFELD, PH.D. 


“That's right. The two fantasies were projected upon one an- 
other, and a single childhood memory was made out of them. 
The touch about the Alpine flowers is then an indication of the 
period of this fabrication. I can assure you that one very often 
does such things unconsciously, as if dreamed up.”’ 

“But then it would not be a childhood memory. Rather it 
would be a fantasy transferred back into childhood. Yet I have a 
feeling that the scene is genuine. How can that be reconciled?” 

“For the validity of the stories which our memory tells us 
there is no guarantee whatsoever. However I will concede you 
that the scene is genuine. In that case you selected it from many 
other similar or even different ones, because thanks to its content 
—in itself of no importance—it was able to represent the two 
fantasies which were of such great significance to you. I would 
call a Screen-memory one whose value consists in representing in 
one’s mind the impressions and thoughts of a later period which 
are bound to an earlier recollection through symbolic and other 
connections. At any rate you will cease to wonder at the frequent 
reappearance of this scene in your memory. One can no longer 
call it innocuous if—as we have discovered—it is designated to 
illustrate the most important turning points in your life’s history 
—the influence of the two most important mainsprings, those of 
hunger and those of love.”’ 

“Yes, the representation of hunger is well done but where is 
the representation of love?”’ 

“In the yellow of the’ flowers, I think. I can’t deny, however, 
that the representation of love in this childhood scene of yours 
seems very weak in comparison with my usual experience.” 

“No, by no means. In fact the representation of love is the 
main point in it. Now at last I understand! Think. To take a 
flower from a girl means to deflower her. What contrast between 
the impudence of this fantasy and my bashfulness on the first 
opportunity; my indifference on the second!”’ 

“T can assure you that such bold fantasies form the regular 
complement to juvenile bashfulness.”’ 

“In that case it would not be a conscious fantasy which I re- 


call, but rather an unconscious one which has been transformed © 


into these childhood memories?”’ 
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“Unconscious thoughts which continue the conscious ones. 
You imagine: if I had married this girl or that one, and from that 
follows the desire to conjure up all that is implied in marrying.” 

“Now I can continue with it myself. To the young good- 
for-nothing, the most tempting motif in the whole theme is the 
idea of the wedding night. Little does he know of what follows 


- jater on. This image, however, does not dare to approach the 


open. The prevailing atmosphere of modesty and of respect for 
girls keeps it suppressed. Therefore it remains unconscious . . . . 
and evades into a childhood memory.”’ 

“You are right. The crassly sensual element in the fantasy 
is exactly the reason why it does not develop into a conscious 
fantasy, but must be content instead with being accepted as a 
disguised allusion in a childhood scene.” 

“Why, I would like to know, just in a childhood scene?”’ 

“Perhaps just because of its innocuousness. Can you imagine 
a stronger contrast to such outrageous sexual aggressive intentions 
than child play? Besides, even more basic reasons are decisive in 
the evasion of suppressed thoughts and desires into childhood 
memories. You can regularly find this behaviour among hysteri- 
cal persons. It also seems that usually the recollection of what is 
long since past is facilitated by a pleasure motif. Forsan et haec 
olim meminisse juvabit. (Perchance even these things it will 
thereafter be delightful to remember.)”’ 

“If that is the case, I have completely lost confidence in the 
genuineness of the dandelion scene. I can see that on account of 
the two aforementioned occasions—which were supported by 
very tangible and actual motives—the thought arises: “Your life 
would have become much more pleasant if you had married this 
girl or that one. I can see that the sensual undercurrent within 
me reiterates the thought of the conditional clause in images which 
could offer satisfaction; that this second version of the same 


thought remains unconscious because of its incompatability with © 


prevailing sexual standards, but as a consequence therefore, is 
able to continue existence in my mental life, after the conscious 
version has long been displaced by the changing reality; that the 
unconscious clause strives, as you say, in conformity with a valid 
law, to change itself into a childhood scene, which, because of its 
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12 SIEGFRIED BERNFELD, PH.D. 


innocuousness is allowed to become conscious; that to this end it 
must undergo a new transformation—or rather two—one, 
which takes the offensive from the principal proposition by ex- 
pressing it pictorially, and a second which molds the dependent 
clause into a form that can be visually represented, for which the 
intermediary concept bread—bread-and-butter profession—is em- 
ployed. I understand that in the production of such a fantasy | 
achieved a fulfillment of the two suppressed wishes—that of de- 
flowering and that of material comfort. But after giving myself 
such a complete account of the motives which led to the dandelion 
fantasy, I am forced to assume that in this discussion we talk 
about something that has never happened at all, but was rather 
illegally smuggled into my childhood memories.”’ 

“‘Now I must act as defender of reality. You go too far. 
You have let me tell you that all such suppressed fantasies tend to 
evade into a childhood scene. Now let’s add that this does not 
occur unless there is such a memory trace present whose content 
offers points of contact with the content of the fantasy—meeting 
it half way as it were. If only one such point of contact is found 
—in our case it is the defloration, the taking of the flower—then 
the remaining content of the fantasy will be reshaped through the 
use of all admissable intermediate images (remember the bread) 
until new contact points with the childhood scene are established. 
It is very possible that during this process the childhood scene 
itself undergoes changes. I consider it certain that in such manner 
memory falsifications aré produced. In your case, the childhood 
scene seems to have been only slightly touched up. Think of the 
intensified prominence of the yellow and of the exaggeratedly fine- 
tasting bread. Yet the raw material was usable. If this would 
not have been so this particular memory could not have lifted it- 
self out of all the rest into the consciousness. You would not 
have acquired such a scene as a childhood memory, or perhaps it 
would have been another. For you know how easy it is for our 
mind to build bridges from anywhere to everywhere. In addition, 
by the way, to your feeling, which I do not like to underestimate, 
something else speaks for the genuineness of your dandelion recol- 
lection. It contains traces that cannot be explained through your 
statements and that also do not fit in with the interpretations 
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arising from your fantasy, for instance the one where your cousin 
helps you to rob the little girl of the flowers. Does such assistance 
to defloration make any sense to you? Or what about the peasant 
woman and the nurse up in front of the house?”’ 

“T don’t believe so.”’ 

“In other words, the fantasy does not entirely match the 
childhood scene. The two merely meet at some points. That 
speaks for the genuineness of the childhood memory.” 

“Do you believe that such an interpretation of apparently 
innocuous childhood memories is frequently appropriate?” 

“On the basis of my experience—very frequently.” 


III. 


The ‘‘man of thirty-eight’”» whom for short we may call Mr. 
Y, gives a great number of specific data concerning the first phase 
of his life and reports two episodes of his adolescent years. In 
order to establish the identity in question we have to compare 
this material with Freud’s life history. 

It so happens that we are particularly well informed on the 
first three years of Freud’s life; all the available facts being as- 
sembled in a paper in the Menninger Bulletin, (2) to which I refer 
for details. Here I wish to give a brief recapitulation of the find- 
ings as far as they are essential for our present task. 

Freud was born in a little country town (Freiberg in Mo- 
ravia). His parents were rather well to do, but due to an eco- 
nomic crisis they had to move away to “‘a large city’’ (to Leipzig 
and then to Vienna), and were hard-pressed from then on. This 
migration occurred when Freud was three years of age. In his 
home town and when he was two and a half years old, a sister 
was born. At the age of two he suffered an accident, of which 
he bore a life-long scar on his jaw. In Freiberg, the half-brother 
of Freud—twenty years his senior—lived with his family. The 
children of this half-brother, a nephew—one year his elder—-and 
a niece about his own age, were his principal playmates. There 
was a nurse who supervised the children. The family of this 
half-brother left Freiberg, simultaneously with Freud, but for 
“a distant city’’ (Manchester, England), where they soon re- 
gained their former financial ease. 
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14 SIEGFRIED BERNFELD, PH.D. 


This brief story of Freud’s life in his home town corresponds 
fully with Mr. Y’s story except for one detail. Mr. Y describes 
his playmates as his cousins, the children of an uncle, while the 
relationship between Freud and his early friends was less trivial 
and simple. (We discuss this slight discrepancy later). 

Mr. Y mentions only a few, exactly three childhood incidents, 
which do not occur in Freud’s biography. For my purpose it is 
a crucial question whether or not they could have happened to 
Freud in Freiberg: 

1. Asa very small child Mr. Y took walks with his father 
in the beautiful forest adjoining his home town. Such forests 
existed half a mile from Freiberg. 

2. Mr. Y’s Screen-memory, which is the central topic of the 
analysis, has a rural setting—a sloping meadow, a farmhouse and 
a peasant woman wearing a kerchief. Exactly such rural scenery 
was to be found in Freiberg and the Slovac peasants there did 
wear kerchiefs. 

3. Mr. Y describes the journey from his home town to the 
large city as consisting of two phases; first, they used a horse- 
drawn carriage and then a railway, which the boy saw for the 
first time in his life. Since Freiberg had no railway station at that 
time the family Freud had to use some kind of horse-drawn vehicle 
in order to get to the fairly distant railway station. 

Of course the sparse characteristics of his home town as given 
by Mr. Y do not permit of its identification. It was just one of 
any number of small towns surrounded by forests and hills, off 
the railroad tracks, as was Freiberg. And this is just what proves 
our point. Thus all the incidents learned from Mr. Y’s early 
childhood are either known of Freud’s childhood also or could 
have happened in Freud’s home town. 


IV. 


Of his adolescence Mr. Y mentions two incidents; first, at the 
age of seventeen he re-visited his birthplace; and secondly, three 
years later while on a vacation in the “‘distant city’’ he saw again 
his uncle and cousins. In both episodes we find a perfect parellel 
in Freud’s life. Freud says that he re-visited Freiberg while on 
vacation, as a high-school student of sixteen (3). Since Freud 
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was born in May, his exact age at the time of the summer vaca- 
tion was from sixteen years and two months to sixteen years and 
four months. This is fairly close to the seventeen years mentioned 
by Mr. Y, though not close enough. However I feel that this 
difference has little weight in the light of the following striking 
coincidence. Mr. Y—as one remembers—re-visited his birthplace 
“as the guest of a family with whom we had been friendly in the 

t."" Freud says that he visited Freiberg ‘‘as the guest of the 
family Fluss’’(3). From other sources I learn that father Fluss 


and his children were close friends of the family Freud. They 


had remained in Freiberg and at the time of Freud’s vacation visit 
were very prosperous again.(15) The same had happened to the 
vacation host of Mr. Y.? 

“At the age of nineteen I was for the first time in England,” 
says Freud.(5) Three years have passed since his visit to his 
home town. The same interval between the two journeys occurs 
in Mr. Y’s story. At nineteen Freud was a medical student, sub- 
merged in books, feeling his way through disorganized efforts in 
chemistry and zoology like Mr. Y, who, at that time, was de- 
voted to books and “‘abstruse’’ studies. Freud’s half-brother, like 
Mr. Y’s uncle, was prosperous again at the time of the visit.” 


Of his adult life Mr. Y. mentions the fact that he had to fight 
hard for a position in his chosen profession. He speaks also of 
his love of the Alps and the Alpine flora. It is well known that 
Freud struggled in the same way and that he shared Mr. Y's 
love of mountains and high meadows. In the “Dream Interpre- 
tation’, Freud’s fondness for mountain hiking is frequently men- 
tioned and in many other places he refers to this relaxation, as, 
for instance, in the famous analysis of Katharina in his ‘‘Studies 
on Hysteria’. In this connection a little episode—which hap- 


‘Just in order to be exact I want to note here that Mr. Y refers to his trip 
to his home town as his first vacation in the country while Freud remarks 
that he had spent, during his high-school days, several vacations at a spa in 
Moravia (6). But staying at a spa with one’s own family is hardly a ‘‘vaca- 
tion in the country’. 

*Wittels (14) and Anna Bernays (1) both say that Freud made the journey 
to England ‘‘on leaving school’’ at the age of eighteen. Wittels quotes no author- 
ity for his statement and Anna Bernays’ memory is not too reliable in some de- 
tails, as various remarks in her paper would tend to prove. Thus until new evi- 
dence appears, I rely on Freud's precise statement. 
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pened well over sixty years after Mr. Y. was so impressed by a 
certain dark yellow Alpine flower—might be worth recording. 

“On the occasion of Freud’s eightieth birthday the teacher's 
seminar of the Vienna Psychoanalytic Institute pondered how to 
honor Freud. Finally the suggestion was made that a bunch of 
wild Alpine flowers would be very much appreciated by him and 
it would be different from the ordinary gift. It happened that a 
friend of ours was going to the high mountains at this time and 
was entrusted with finding the flowers. He came back with a 
lovely bunch of Primula Auricula. The youngest one in our 
group, a seventeen-year old girl, went out to deliver the flowers. 
To her great surprise Freud called her in and thanked her per- 
sonally. He emphasized how much these flowers meant to 
him’. (17) 

V. 


The life histories correspond so perfectly in all major points, 
and disagree in so few and in such small matters that the preced- 
ing comparison almost defeats its purpose. If Mr. Y is Freud in 
disguise, the lack of any disguising features seems rather amazing 
and puzzling. However, in 1899, Freud could well afford to be 
candid and frank. Except for his birthday and birthplace, his 
life history was completely unknown and not yet an object of 
curiosity to the public. He could feel safe in making few and 
very slight changes in Mr. Y’s story since he used the strongest 
devices in the paragraph which introduces Mr. Y. Here Freud 
resorts to outright lies. He disguises his identity radically by 
means of contrast, assuring us that Mr. Y’s profession “‘is far 
distant from psychology.’’* 


®Mr. Y was relieved of a slight phobia by psychoanalysis. This, of course, 
functions as one more of the drastic devices of disguise but it might still be 
some sort of a confession. Freud analyzed himself between 1896 and 1899 and 
he undoubtedly benefited considerably by it. Whether he had had and had lost 
any ‘‘symptoms’’ and whether they were of a phobic nature, I do not know. 
The clinical observations on himself which Freud published in his studies on 
Coca (1884) (8); in the book on Aphasia (1891) (11); and in a note 
on Bernhardt’s Paresis (1895) (10); do not indicate phobic symptoms but 
by no means do they exclude them either. Wilhelm Fliess who was Freud's 
closest friend during the period in question made the statement that Freud had 
freed himself of a phobia by self analysis (16). Hanns Sachs reports Freud's 
habitual anxiety in missing a train (13) which could well be the residue of a 
railroad phobia. There are indications that Mr. Y's phobia, too, was concerned 
with travelling on railroads. 
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By the way, Freud used this same technique in the other case 
in which he disguised his identity in ““The Moses of Michel- 
angelo.”" (4) Further he alters the age of Mr. Y. Freud was forty- 
three when he wrote the paper. He makes Mr. Y younger, as 
Freud, who resented aging, naturally would have done. He 
chooses a round figure of five years which makes Mr. Y thirty- 
eight years of age.* 

With these safeguards he can tell his own story frankly by 
substituting broad generalizations for names such as ‘‘a small 
country town” for Freiberg and ‘‘the distant city’’ for Man- 
chester.® 

Considering the possibility of a reader amongst his closest 
friends he might have wished to blurr the one conspicuous fact 
of his childhood—which to such a part of his audience might 
have characterized him individually. Thus he turns his nephew, 
one year his senior, and the latter's sister, into trivial cousins. This 
explains the one distortion which occurs in the narrative. 


In his “Interpretation of Dreams’’ which appeared one year 
after the paper on “‘Screen-memories’’ was published. Freud started 
to reveal many details about himself and his past. And he con- 
tinued to do so in later publications. From then on the method 
of slight disguise used on Mr. Y would not have worked any 
more. Is this the reason for the strange fate which befell this 
paper? In 1906 Freud assembled all of his scattered studies on 
psychoanalysis in one volume, “Sammlung kleiner Schriften zur 
Neurosenlehre’’(7) but the paper on ‘“‘Screen-memories” is not 
among them although it introduces and explains one of the 
basic concepts of psychoanalysis.® 


‘This ‘‘round figure’’ expresses—as Hanns Sachs points out in a letter to 
me—a direct and explicit wish of Freud who writes in his ‘Interpretation of 
Dreams” before 1899: ‘‘What are five years . . . that is no time at all for me.”’ 
(Ges. Schr., vol. II, p. 366). This remark refers to the long five years of 
the engagement period which he had to endure because he had not chosen a 
“bread-and-butter’’ profession. 

*The interview of Mr. Y is said to have occurred in 1898 at which time 
Freud was forty-two years old. At this age Freud turned his attention to his 
own childhood memories as did Mr. Y. 

"Vol. I of the ‘‘Collected Papers’ is based on the ‘““Sammlung’’; therefore 
the paper ‘‘Ueber Deckerinnerungen”’ is omitted. A note in vol. IV, p. 476, 
says ‘‘a paper on ‘Screen-memories’ forming part of the Psychopathology of 
Everyday Life. 1904". 
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It is true that at that time the main content of this paper was 
easily accessible in the chapter on “‘Kindheits-Erinnerunger’’? of 
the ““Psychopathologie des Alltagsleben.’’(12) But so were the 
ideas of some other articles which were republished in the 
“Sammlung.” 

VI. 


Since the comparison of all the known data shows a perfect 
correspondence between Mr. Y and Freud and since the occurring 
discrepancies or the lack of them seem to be explained plausibly 
enough, I feel it is safe to assume that in the case history of the 
man of thirty-eight, Freud presented himself. This identification 
puts some new material at the disposal of the students of Freud’s 
life and personality. In this paper I do not intend to discuss this 
material or to evaluate the changes it might enforce in some aspects 
of our current picture of Freud. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE UNFATHOMABLE WATERS 


By MARIE BONAPARTE 
(Paris) 


In Greece, near Athens, exists a wild and enchanting place. 
Following the route of the old Phaleros that skirts the sea beyond 
Glyphada and Voula, one arrives at a point where several roads 
meet and end. Straight ahead, to the north, a high wall formed 
by vertical cliffs of reddish hues encircles a glen in whose bottom 
sleeps a blue and green lake of small size. No fish enlivens its 
depths, only the birds touch its surface when they try to catch 
insects and then disappear with a cry into the holes of the cliffs. 
Around the lake which the sun gilds only a few hours each day, 
grows thorny underwood of laburnum, mastic, citrus and arbute. 
From here spring the mineral waters of Vouliagmeni which 
means in Greek ‘“‘Swallowed up.’’ According to tradition when 
the earth broke down here centuries ago, these waters had been 
springing forth. In the summer many Athenians come to cure 
their rheumatism or eczema in long rows of bathing tubs of 
marble which have been covered by the wild growth. Others 
prefer to frolic in the beautiful blue-green lake. 

But in the winter the mirror of sapphire and emerald of the 
enchanted lake remains ordinarily deserted by men in spite of the 
constant temperature Of 23 degree Celsius of the waters welling 


up from the rocks. I came alone to read or write in good weather. 


at its banks, and at times to dive into it. 


Sometimes, however, appears a peasant, huntsman or shep- 
herd or eventually a monk. Then I inquire about this place which 
I love and of whose history and legend he ought to know more 
than I do. 

In this way I could gather several stories which were believed 
by the local population. The neighboring cafetier who kept a 
little booth at the near seashore was the first to inform me. “If 
you swim in this lake’’ he said, “‘take good care not to get over 
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there.” And he indicated a sort of grotto which opened to the 
north, its cliffs overhanging the dark water within the most pre- 
cipitous range of rocks. I asked him why. ‘Because there is under 
this water, which seems so calm, a whirlpool that draws the 
swimmer’s feet down. Several have disappeared and never been 
seen again.” 

Another informant told me something else; nobody had ever 
succeeded in sounding the bottom of the lake what ever plummet 
was used, especially over there near the weird cave. Boiling wells 
throw back the weight with insuperable violence. 

The man from the coffee-stall, however, lead me at some later 
occasion across the thickets to the darkest nook in the deep 
shadows at the foot of the rocks. I had known the place a long 
time before but wanted to hear what he would tell me. A nar- 
row black waterhole here was carpeted from the botton to its 
bank with blackish algae and received almost no ray of sunshine. 
From the height of the wall drops of water fell constantly with a 
mournful sound. The man then said: “‘Look at this water; it 
is unfathomable even more than the other! But here it was where 
in old times King George I and the archbishop-metropolitan of 
Athens came to bath together.”’ 

Another day the guard of the bathing establishment revealed 
to my questions that the small black waterhole was really bottom- 
less, that no plummet ever found its ground and that to bathe in it 
meant to imperil one’s life. He, on his part, didn't believe in the 
danger of bathing in the bigger blue-green lake; he had seen that 
swimmers could venture over it without fear, even near the grotto 


‘which was considered as fatal, but here, in the black waterhole, a 


terrible danger still lurked. For one thing it was unfathomable and 
moreover, an irresistible attraction drew the swimmers down so 
that they disappeared; nobody knew where they went and their 
corpses were never found. The guard of the bathing establish- 
ment knew nothing of the bathing parties that the King and the 
metropolitan used to have together. 

I threw some objects on the surface of the black water; they 
remained on the surface. 


* * * * * * * * * 
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— 


Listening to the stories, I was reminded of a calm little lake 
in Switzerland, near Lucerne, on the banks of which I made some 
promenades at the age of ten. I don’t remember its name nov, 
but its waters were haunted by the same legend: that it never 
had been possible to touch its ground and, moreover, if my 
memory doesn’t deceive me, that every swimmer who ventured 
forth on it got caught without hope to get back. These legends 
frightened me then and every time when we went for our prome- 
nade on the banks of the lake I regarded the tranquil surface of 
the little Swiss lake with a respect which was mingled with fear. 

Later, during a stay in the country around Nantes, we dis- 
covered on our promenades an old abandoned quarry where ac- 
cumulating rain waters had produced at the bottom in a depth of 
about 30 meters, a lake of a magic blue; it was known in the 
country under the name of “‘blue lake."” The same legend haunt- 
ed it: its bottom was unfathomable; who bathed in it got caught 
by a whirl under the surface and disappeared without hope of 
return. The tempting and perfidious calmness of the azurean lake 
must not entice imprudent bathers! 

Irritated by this evidently absurd superstition I decided to 
demonstrate its falseness by the fact. I said to my children who 
then were still small, that I would swim in the blue lake and that 
it would be seen that I didn’t disappear! To reassure those who 
loved me and wanted to hinder me, I declared that I would be 
held by a rope from high. I have to confess that something 
within me found this’ more prudent—so far penetrate the roots 
of superstition the hearts even of those whose intellect scorns 
them. 

So I set out one fine and sunny morning toward the “‘blue 
lake,’ as it had been arranged, in a bathing costume under my 
cloak, with my children and their nurse who carried a long, 
rolled up rope under her arm. I affected a great deal of self- 
assurance, but when we approached the fateful lake I felt behind 


It is the Rothsee. Another little mountain lake near Kandersteg, the Blausee, 
is said also to be unfathomable in Switzerland. The same of Lochat de Saint- 
Blaise, near Neuchatel. In the department of Var, France, near Gareoult, one 
of the two little lakes of Dolins frightens the swimmers by the same super- 
stition. The list of the lakes and ponds that were reputed to be unfathomable 
could be prolonged infinitely. 
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all that not a little fear. I asked myself, after all, who forced me 
to dive in? Nothing but my vanity, the fact that I had an- 
nounced it. But this was enough to hinder me to draw back. 

We arrive at the edge of the derelict quarry. The funnel of 
rocks around it becomes perpendicular. No other way leads down 
to the bottom than a narrow path that descends in loops, three 
quarters effaced. The blue waters sleep deep down. 

My heart beats, but divesting myself of my cloak I have one 

end of the rope attached to my waist. Then, while anxiety gets 
more and more hold of me, I start descending the tumbled down 
path. 
Now I am down. I can’t stand it any longer to wait for my 
destiny. Let’s enter quick among these algae of the pool which, 
after all, may be treacherous. I put my foot into it— its cold 
seizes me, and suddenly my feet slip on the muddy stones and I 
plump down into the unfathomable water. 

However, I emerge and in spite of the fresh water which sus- 
tains me only feebly, I stay on the surface and I swim. No whirl- 
pool draws my feet. So I detach the rope which incommodes me, 
from my giiJle and call to have it taken up. Swimming along 
the steep cliffs where I nowhere find a foothold and making 
courageously the full route around the fateful lake I defeat to- 
gether with the popular belief the echo of the superstition in my 
own heart. 

Yet, before I finished the first half of my enterprise my feet 
suddenly get entangled in I don’t know what. Something within 
me remembering the prophesied whirlpool gets out of control. 
I struggle to free myself and succeed after a violent effort in 
wrestling from the submerged brambles my scratched and bleed- 
ing legs. 

That’s too much, I turn back to the egress of the path. Soon 
I rest myself on the pebbles of the saving path which I climbed. 
My legs are just scratched by the witchcraft of the pool and my 
heart feels relieved that I have accomplished my deed of daring, 
that is mostly because I am now no longer under the obligation 
of accomplishing it. 

I thought that my exploit had at least demonstrated the 
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truth and told it to the countryfolks. They wagged their heads 
and declared that I had great luck in escaping the danger of the 
blue, sleeping water, that I had simply not met the fatal whirlpool, 
but that they felt sure it was hidden there all the same. The 
superstition of the witchcraft of the unfathomable waters proved 
ineradicable. 


Thus I found in three different countries, Switzerland, 
Bretagne and Greece, the same legend of the treacherousness 
of the unfathomable waters. Doubtless it can be found in all 
countries of our earth where lakes or ponds sleep silently. 


* * * * * * * * * 


While the water presents the real danger of drowning, it pre- 
sents also a profound symbolism which is not less universal than 
its danger. When we look at the flowing waters instead of the 
still ones, yet remain in the aquatic realm, why does Goethe's 
poem, “Der Fischer,’’ move the human heart so strongly? After 
all, the story of a fisherman who, taken by dizziness on the brink 
of the water, falls in, is rather a trivial one, hardly good enough 
to figure among the miscellaneous news. 


Yet, the fascination of the water which is incarnated in the 
“humid woman” (das feuchte Weib), in the fateful Undine 
who bewitches the fisherman, has for us a profound, nostalgic 
appeal; of its nature we remain ignorant, but nobody can resist it. 
It is an inexpressible magic which has been created by the fascina- 
tion of the profound and unconscious symbolism of water. 

The analysis of dreams as well as of myths has enabled us to 
understand it; all waters into which one enters or from which 
one emerges are universal symbols of the water where we actually 
dwelt, from which we actually came forth,—the amniotic water. 
The human narcissism does not hesitate to symbolize the few 
humble pints where we bathed for nine months by all the waters 
on earth, even by the prodigious mass of the ocean! It is not a 
vain poetic image when the Undine of Goethe’s poem entices her 
victim by singing that in the mirror of the water his own face is 
reflected (‘‘Lockt dich dein eigen Angesicht Nicht her in ew’gen 
Tau?’’) So died Narciss in the age of mythology, fascinated by 
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his own image riveted to a pool—in this case standing water, 
same as our fateful and unfathomable ponds. 

However, behind the reflected image, the water remains al- 
ways for the children of men the symbol of the Mother who bore 
them in the amniotic waters, which once contained them. The water 
figures therefore as the prenatal Mother, within whose body we 
slumbered in a humid realm, before we saw the day, like Lancelot 
of the Lake! By the reality of the fact that we can drown ourselves 
in diving into it and then float on it in eternal sleep the lethal state 
after death is conformed to the fetal state before birth; therefore 
a mixture of nostalgia and anxiety gets hold of mankind on the 
brink of water: nostalgia for the real repose, once enjoyed in the 
Mother’s womb, anxiety caused by the real death which would 
make final the dive undertaken into the liquid element by beings 
fitted for aerial respiration. 


* * * * * * 


In the Undines of the misty mythologies of Germany and 
Scandinavia this double aspect of the fascination of water is in- 
carnated wonderfully. They love to attract by their charms the 
passers-by and to carry them away to their palaces of liquid 
crystal where they let them live a life of mysterious delight, dur- 
ing which the years seemed to be only minutes—that is when 
the crushing sense of time was absent, as it had been once for the 
child in the motherly paradise before birth. 

The Hellenic Naiades, created for the sunny mirror of the 
southern waters, were generally less tragic. Anyhow, Hylas dis- 
appeared also when he was carried away by one of them into the 
mirror of a fathomless well. 


The predominance of female divinities who haunted the water, 
over the male ones, gives evidence of the predominantly motherly 
character of the liquid element. The Sirens are more outstanding 
in the waves of Poseidon’s realm than the Tritons; the Sirens are 
the incarnation of the ocean’s danger and their mystic seduction 
proves by its irresistibility that to the real danger was joined the 
symbolic nostalgia. The divinities of the inland waters, rivers, 
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fountains, lakes and ponds remained almost exclusively Naiades 
in the antique Mediterranean countries.” 


+ * * * 7 * * * * 


The Naiades dwell no longer in the Greek fountains and 
lakes under their graceful human forms, yet the Naiad who car- 
ried off Hylas under the liquid-mirror when he came to draw the 
water has survived in the legend of Vouliagmeni, the sapphire lake 
without bottom. 

The contradictory elements of this legend serve best for its 
interpretation. The deep wells hinder by an irresistible force 
every plummet to reach the bottom: a magnificent symbol of the 
source of life which wells up from the mother’s body and, com- 
ing from unknown depths of the flesh or earth nourishes the 
growing fetus. Yet, in flagrant contradiction with the ascending 
source, the fateful lake is considered to conceal also a whirlpool 
which draws down those who dive into it and to swallow them. 
This time the symbol of the return to the Mother is the counter- 
part of birth: the annihilation of the being in death. The two 
functions of the Mother, one real, to give life by birth, the other 
symbolic, to take it back in death, are in this way magnificently 
represented by the two qualities which have been attributed to 
the fateful currents of the waters, reputedly without bottom. 

One element of the legend arouses our special interest: that just 


"In South Africa, between the Cape and Muizenberg shine a ponds 
which the Dutch call Vlei. About one of the largest, the “Vlei of the Princess,” 
this legend is told. 

Legend of ‘Princess Vlei’’: 

“According to tradition, some Portuguese explorers, anchoring in False Bay, 
sent a party ashore in search of fresh water. 

“They caught sight of the native Princess watching them curiously from 
behind a screen of bushes. As she would not be enticed by their blandishments, 
they gave chase. 

“The Princess, fleet of foot, led them far into the Flats. At last, exhausted, 
she sank weeping behind some bushes where the pursuers found her. 

“The Princess, in her anguish, burst into such a flood of tears that they 
formed a Vlei in which all perished. 

“Before she had completely melted into tears the Princess put a curse on the 
Vlei. Every year, she said, she would require the life of a Man.” 

(After a handbill distributed at the ‘Jolly Carp’, a teahouse on the banks 
of the Princess Vlei. If we may believe what the hostess of this house said, | 
the Vlei was also reputed to be unfathomable; the legend attracted to it is of 
interest since we see again appear a woman of fateful attraction in the water.) 


SC 
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the utterly black hole of water should be the favorite spot selected 
for bathing by two sovereign personalities: King George I and 
the archbishop-metropolitan of Athens. For these two to get 
drawn down to the ground is out of question; superior to all 
dangers they had been swimming and disporting themselves freely 
in the sinister water among the black algae. 

Of course, this bathing of king and priest is also legend; King 
George I didn’t belong to a generation which like ours was given 
to bathing in water and in sunshine and it would be difficult to 
imagine that the Metropolitan of Athens stripped himself of his 
sacerdotal vestments among the shrubs in order to dive into the 
water-hole; that the king and the prelate should have bathed to- 
gether seems even more unlikely. 

However, the paternal character of those two personalities 
explains the legend. Both are exalted images of the Father. The 
Father is the only one who can dive with impunity into the 
Mother. Since he is furnished with a magic phallic power which 
makes him invulnerable, he can achieve what the feeble child could 
not attemept without danger. Therefore the antique ‘“‘mana”’ that 
belongs to kings and priests, as images of the father who occupy the 
throne and serve at the altar, permits to these two eminent per- 
sons to bath in the waterhole that would bring destruction to 
anyone else. So could Poseidon, a Father-God, ride without peril 
on the waves although they were peopled by the Sirens who be- 
came fatal to all navigators. 


* * * * * 


Aphrodite, the Goddess of Love, the incarnation of the sover- 
eign Libido, emerged from the foam of the ocean's waves, not 
from the smooth mirror of a pond, since the rolling salt-waters 
lend themselves better — the Sirens notwithstanding — for 
representing the function of the Mother as the giver of life than 
the fresh water and especially the inland ponds. 

This corresponds to the phylogenetic pattern, since the Life 
appeared at the dawn of evolution as issuing from the waters of 
the sea. 

The rivers with treacherous currents seem generally to the 


- human imagination to conceal fatal attractions as they are in- 
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habited by diverse Undines. The Lorelei who brings destruction 
to the barks on the Rhine as the ‘‘Feuchtes Weib’’ to Goethe's 
fisherman, has been sung by Heinrich Heine; in Brazil the story 
is current that an Undine rises at night from the rivers and draws 
in the travellers. 

However, the death-aspect of the mother-deities is most 
marked in the sleeping mirror of stagnant waters, in the lakes and 
ponds. It is not accidental that Edgar Poe, the great poet, haunted 
by Death so often in his stories and poems, conjures up the picture 
of a sinister lake, the maternal symbol of Death. 


* * * * * 7 * + * 


In his prose-poem ‘‘Siope’’ or “‘Silence’’ he sang of a landscape 
which was tortured by a sinister wind announcing some impend- 
ing but obscure misfortune: 

“The waters of the river have a safron and sickly hue: and 
they flow not onward to the sea, but palpitate forever and for- 
ever beneath the red eye of the sun with a tumultuous and con- 
vulsive motion. For many miles on either side of the river's oozy 
bed is a pale desert of gigantic water-lilies. They sigh one unto 
the other in that solitude, and stretch toward the heavens their 
long and ghastly necks, and nod to and fro their everlasting 
heads. And there is an indistinct murmur which cometh out from 
among them like the rushing of subterrene water. And they sigh 
one unto the other.”’ 

Isn't it as if one listened to the sighs and the rattling of a 
dying person, magnified to the measures of a gigantic land? 

The “‘river’’ of Poe is, however, rather a swamp, the river of 
life slowed up by the agony which halts in fact the blood in the 
arteries and begins to make it stagnant. 

“It was night, and the rain fell; and, falling it was rain, but, 
having fallen, it was blood. And I stood in the morass among 
the tall lilies and the rain fell upon my head—and the lilies 
sighed one unto the other in the solemnity of their desolation.” 

The agony of the landscape heightens itself to a tempest: 

“Then I cursed the elements with the curse of tumult; and a 
frightful tempest gathered in the heaven, where, before, there had 
been no wind. And the heaven became livid with the violence of 
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the tempest—and the rain beat upon the head of the man—and 
the floods of the river came down—and the river was tormented 
into foam’ — 

These are the last shivers of the agony, preceding death. 

The narrator continues: 

“Then I grew angry and cursed, with the curse of silence, the 
river and the lilies, and the forest, and the heaven, and the 
thunder, and the sighs of the water-lilies. And they became ac- 
cursed, and were still. And the moon ceased to totter up its path- 
way to heaven—and the thunder died away—and the lightning 
did not flash—and the clouds hung motionless—and the waters 
sunk to their level and remained—and the trees ceased to rock— 
and the water-lilies sighed no more—and the murmur was heard 
no longer from among them, nor any shadow of sound through- 
out the vast illimitable desert. And I looked upon the characters 
of the rock, and they were changed; and the characters were 
SILENCE.” 

As the silence and immobility fall suddenly on the members 
of the dying at the moment of his death, so fall silence and im- 
mobility suddenly on the landscape which has become a dying 
man, or rather a dying woman, for Edgar Poe was the faithful 
and eternal lover, as we know, of an adored mother who died of 
phtisis when her son was three years old. 

The mother’s death, symbolized by the stagnation of the 
water has expanded till the whole nature was stricken by the 
same stupor of death. 


* * * * * * 


It seems that the stagnant waters of lakes and ponds were 
everywhere on earth predestined to produce the death-legend of 
the unfathomable waters. Although the ocean has remained for 
a long time really unfathomable, its noise and permanent agita- 
tion are less favorable for the purpose. The rivers show their 
bottom more or less to the eye or to the mind since their hori- 
zontal current calls forth the idea of a bed in which they glide. 

On the other hand the stagnant lakes, the ponds, the water- | 
holes strike the imagination of men by their immobility and 
their silence, the attributes of living bodies when death has stif, 
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fened them. These characteristics of death are combined with the 
universal mother-symbolism of the water and permit the imagina- 
tion to bestow on the stagnant waters an uneasy and mysterious 
power to attract the sons of Woman. On the banks of the sym- 
bolic mirrors of water they get seized by a fascination which con- 
sists of an anxiety, caused by the fear of death, mixed with the 
desire to return to the mother’s womb and to find there again its 
always regretted primitive sweetness. Death adorns himself with 
the hope of repose, of the same repose which the child enjoyed in 
the depth of the mother’s body, for which man whom life dis- 
turbs and torments, keeps an eternal unconscious nostalgia. The 
smile of the mother, the unforgettable smile whose countenance 
treacherous death borrows, seems, under the mirror of the sleeping 
water, to call the children who have remained under her fascina- 
tion. 


* * * * * * * * * 


I received the following notes from Dr. Géza Réheim: 
There used to be a belief in Wales that the lakes object to 
having their depths ascertained. Bale Lake was one of these. Two 
men ran out plummet and line to an almost endless extent; pres- 
ently a terrible cry rent the air and a voice from the waters cried 
aloud: ‘‘Line cannot fathom me. Go or I will swallow you up.” 
Since then no one dared to sound the lake. 

It was said that Bale Lake was bottomless. A dragon was 
coiled up at the bottom of the lake. Important town engulfed by 
this lake because the lid was not put on. Water burst out, over- 
flowed town. 

Another lake Llyn Dulyn: a fathomless volcano. Fiends 
would arise from the lake and drag those who led evil lives into 
the black waters. M. Trevelyan, Folklore and Folkstories of 
Wales (1909) 12, 13. 

Lake called Llyn Cwm Llwich. No bird has ever been seen 
to repair to it or towards it. Of unknown depth and wonderous 
nature. John Rhys, Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manx. (1901), 
1, 22. In der Umgegend von Millstadt, ein bodenloser See. Wenn 
man einen Stein hineinwirft, entsteht ein heftiges Ungewitter. G. 
Graber, Sagen aus Kaernten (1914) 8. Der Piller See. Als einer 
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seine Tiefe messen wollte, rief eine furchtbare Stimme aus dem 
Grund herauf: ‘‘Ergriind’st du mi, Schind i’ di. .”” Da verging 
dem Neugierigen die Lust. See an Stelle einer untergegangenen 
Alm auf der die tibermiitigen Senner mit Butterkugeln kegelten. 
Ignaz v. Zingerle Sagen aus Tirol. Innsbruck 1891, 140. Edel- 
mann gewinnt ungerecht Wald gegen Bauer, er flucht und Wald 
versinkt. Unergriindlicher See :bid p. 141. 

Der Schwarzsee: Kein Senkblei dessen Grund ereichen konnte. 
Ein Ungeheuer das frueher Menschen und Vieh nach dem Leben 
stellte, ibid 149. Radlsee . . . unergriindlich. Man sah oft ein 
Weib ‘‘sich zopfen’’ (I suppose the Lorelei motive). Wenn man 
das sah, kam alsbald ein schweres Gewitter. Ibid. p. 624. 

Between Volkartshain and Kirchbracht is what they call ‘der 
tiefe Born.’’ The peasants poured 100 carloads of stones into it 
to try out how deep it is. Then a tree, it slipped out of their 
hands and came out at the other end, and there was a white cloth 
on it with golden letters which nobody could read. Th. Binden- 
wald. Oberhessisches Sagenbuch. 1813. (Frankfurt a.M.) p. 
27, 28. This is followed by legends on wells from which the 
children come. (Milchborn. Kindesborn). P. Sebillot. Le Folk- 
lore de France II. p. 399, 454. 

Furthermore there is H. Bertsch. Weltanschauung, Volkssage 
and Volksbrauch. Dortmund, 1910, in general about water 
myths. It would be worthwhile to use it in this connection. 
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THE MOTHER IN THE RELIGIOUS CONCEPTS OF 
JUDAISM 


By G. G. BARAG, M.D. 
(Tel-Aviw) 


In his investigation on the psychology of religion ‘‘Der eigene 
und der fremde Gott’’ (Int. Ps. A. Verlag 1933, pag. 63) Reik 
emphasizes that ‘‘the Israelites like all other Semitic nations had 
(at least in pre-Jehovistic times) a goddess of love and mother- 
hood, analogous to Istar, Kybele and Astarte. This supposed 
mother-goddess of the Israelite tribes must have belonged to a 
period of which no book or epic poem tells! (pag. 33).”’ 

However, Psychoanalysis being the science which, as a sort of 
archeology of the Psyche, teaches us how to dig up what has been 
deemed buried in oblivion or to find at least small but in- 
structive traces. The progress of our science has proved repeatedly 
that by sufficiently deep soundings the archeological proofs for 
many earlier psychic realities can be established. Therefore it 
seems justified not to be content with Reik’s supposition nor with 
Jones’ statement (Psychoanalysis of the Christian Religion, p. 
118) ‘‘that a nebulous mother image floats in the background of 
Hebrew Theology’, but rather to throw some more light on 
this nebulous form by finding out the actual remnants and to cite 
the sources. The first attempt in this direction was made by 
E. Fromm (Psychoanalysis of the Sabbath, IMAGO 1927). The 
main point of his disquisition is the emphasis laid on the pro- 
hibition of work by the Sabbath-laws which he justly recognizes 
as an expression of the prohibition of incest, an opinion which 
however had been already presented by G. Roheim (Die wilde 
Jagd, IMAGO 1926). To those traits which belong to the “‘joy of 
Sabbath” Fromm paid much less attention, considering them as a 
later preponderance of positive tendencies in the sense of the “‘re- 
turn of the repressed.”’? 


1Cf. E. Pilz, Die, weiblichen Gottheiten Kanaan’s, Ztschr. d. deutschen 
Palaestina Vereins 47 (1924). 

"Anan, the founder of the sect of Karaites, derived his prohibition of 
sexual intercourse on the Sabbath from Exodus, 34, 2, by equating it with 
ploughing of the earth (mother); he refers also to Jud. 14, 8. 
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As far as I know no more spade-work has been done on this 
theme to date. The attempt will be made here to present the 
material, gathered from all Jewish religious writings, in the best 
possible order without claiming to have achieved completeness. 
Whoever knows the wealth and intricacy of Jewish literature and 
the difficulty of penetrating its thoughts, not to mention the litera- 
ture in other languages, will appreciate the great difficulties of 
such an enterprise. 

For the present disquisitions are used as sources: the books 
of the Bible, the Babylonian and Jerusalemitic Talmud, the To- 
sefta, the various Midraschim and Kabbalistic as well as Chassi- 
dic writings. With full intention the Apokrypha and what is 
known about the Judaic-Christian sects has been excluded since 
these represent synkretistic formations which contain in a measure 
that cannot be exactly ascertained Hellenistic, Persian and perhaps 
old-Egyptian (Gnostic?) ideas so that using these sources would 
give support to the objection about ‘‘foreign influences’ which 
is to be expected anyway. 

At the earliest, superficial survey of the material, gathered in 
this manner, certain difficulties of arranging it became already 
visible. At first sight the simplest arrangement seems to be accord- 
ing to the age of the sources,—that is putting the books of the 
Bible first, then the Talmuds and Midraschim (but these latter 
in which order?) and finally the kabbalistic and chassidic writ- 
ings; this would be analogous to the tracing of the mother-fixation 
of an individual through the different epochs of age. Such an 

arrangement would have certain advantages, but it can be used 
only in parts. The attempt to begin by getting a picture of the 
historic development soon must fail, mainly because the oldest 
sources by no means are those which contain the earliest, primeval 
material. For instance the water-sacrifice celebration which will 
be discussed at some length. is not mentioned in any one of the 
Biblical books; what has come to our knowledge is derived from 
Talmudic or paratalmudic sources. At best we find a laconic note 
about a water-libation before God as an evidently generally known 
custom, as e.g., in the book Samuel I (7, 6). The benediction 
of the new moon which has remained customary to this day is 
not even mentioned anywhere in the Bible. That is due to the 
strict censorship to which the sacred texts have been subjected 
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when, in the time of Ezra and Nehemia, they were put into their 
present form. They were “‘canonized” (definitely so at a much 
later date) that is their content was adapted to the existing 
theological laws and dogmas and everything that contradicted 
them get eliminated. At this time the supposition of a mother- 
goddess was strictly proscribed, if not by the people, then 
certainly by those scholars who did the work of editing and cen- 
soring. That her cult in spite of it could remain alive for cen- 
turies, even within the framework of the official religious service, 
although perhaps not longer clearly recognized as such—this 
sounds improbable, but it will be proved in the course of the pres- 
ent disquisition. 

We return from this excursion to the consideration of the dis- 
crepancy between the primeval character of the material and the 
age of the literary source. As mentioned, especially some talmudic 
items contain a rich mine of material; the Talmud has not been 
considered sacrosanct in the same degree as the Bible and therefore 
was not censored, or rather mutilated in the same inexorable way. 
(We may here disregard the medieval censorship caused by the 
Christian authorities). Moreover, it contains opinions, delibera- 
tions, tales and parables which at first were not considered as 
binding for everyone, since they were issued by men who al- 
though highly honored by tradition as sages, were not regarded 
as moved by the spirit of God, like the prophets, beginning with 
Moses. Perhaps the editing or rather the compilation of both 
Talmuds was done at times of grave political disturbances when 
it was necessary to salvage as much as possible of the traditions 
without paying too much regard to theological discriminations. 

Without deflecting the attention altogether from the historical 
development, it seems more to the purpose to arrange the factual 
material under another viewpoint, namely according to the kind 
of attitude, maintained toward the Mother-Goddess. Three 
aspects appear by which the disparate fragments can be classified. 

1.) The direct relation to the Goddess Mother, 
(Adoration, Symbolic possession by cult-acts or 
in a hoped-for future.) 

2.) Identification with the Mother. 

3.) The merger of her with the Father-God, by fur- 
nishing him with feminine—or motherly traits. 
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Of all these only fragmentary details and remnanets can be 
demonstrated which although they permit us to conclude with cer- 
tainty that a ““Mother-image, floating in the background, must 
have existed, are not sufficient for the reconstruction of a definite 
and perfectly unified picture. Not even the name of the Mother- 
Goddess can be traced, certainly not the original one; those desig- 
nations which we are going to discuss, are without exception 
of a later date. We set aside here the Astarte (Ashera) who is 
often mentioned in the Bible since the name makes it doubtful 
how far something “‘foreign’’ was adopted. The readiness for 
such an adoption, however, demonstrates the longing for a cult 
of the Mother, as every “‘seduction’’ represents in last analysis 
a giving in to one’s own desires. What information has been 
preserved by tradition concerning these ‘‘own desires’ and their 
gratification surpassing the simple imitation of other nations? 

We will begin with the “‘festival of drawing water’’ men- 
tioned above. On the first day of Sukkot (the feast of leafy bow- 
ers) as the Babylonian and Jerusalemitian Talmud and Tosefta 
report it almost identically, water which had been drawn the 
preceding day from the Schiloach (a stream outside the walls of 
Jerusalem) with solemn ceremonies of which the details only 
partly have come down to us, was offered at the great altar of 
the temple as a libation resp. as an offering. The exceptional and 
meaningful character of this act is accentuated by the fact that 
all the rest of the year no other fluids than wine and oil were used 
for sacrificial purpose. The Talmud itself testifies that this was a 
cult of the highest antiquity, sanctified by immemorial custom,® 
by designating it not only as a commandment given to Moses 
on the Sinai but even as existing from the days of the creation 
of the world.* Every detail of the festival was given so much 
importance that the gate by which the priests returned with the 
water from the stream Schiloach was called the ‘“Watergate’’.® 
This for an act which was performed but once a year! In an en- 
deavor to explain the meaning and the purpose of the water- 
sacrifice on the altar it was interpreted as a symbolical illustra- 
tion of the demand for® abundant rain, but even through this, 


‘Bab, Sukkah 34 a. 50 a. Ta’anait 3 a. 
*Bab. Sukkah 50 a. 
— Sukkah Chapt. 3. 
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probably later, interpretation of an archaic cult as an act of inj. 
tative magic still transpires the original meaning. The rain js 
conceived as a fertilizing process by which the earth become 
pregnant; it is spoken of as the meeting of bride and bridegroom, | 
This sexual character of the feast is accentuated by the participa. 
tion of a newly wed or eventually sham married couple.* The 
newest investigations make it highly probable that as in th 
Mesopotamian and Canaanite, so also in the oldest Jewish ritual 
the ceremony of a sacred sexual intercourse must have played an ~ 
important part.® The full original meaning of the water-sacrific — 
becomes manifest when we learn that channels for the outflow of 
the water were placed under the altar and that various legends 
and mythic explanations were woven around these channels. Two 
facts were said to be their characteristics: they (‘‘Schittin’’) be. 
longed to the things made in the first days of creation’ and they 
lead to the deepest depths of the earth, the primeval abyss, th 
“*T’hom’’.1! That the sacrifice was spilled in a thin ray from th 
perforated spout of a special vessel’? makes the meaning of the 
symbolic act which was performed with the Mother Earth even) 
more manifest.1* The permanent connection between the cult of 
the Mother-Goddess and orgiastic popular festivals is well known. 
This must have been the case in Jerusalem too since the Talmud 
among other things reports with great detail that a part of the 
preparations, made on the evening before the festival, was th 
raising of barriers by which the male and female onlookers wer 
strictly separated “‘because it had been a customary occasion for 
frivolous behavior.’’ This was considered as a necessary precav- 
tion for it was believed that during this festival the instincts of 


"Bab. Brachot 59. 

*M. Grunwald: Zur Vorgeschichte des Sukkot-rituals, Jhb. fuer juedisch 
Volkskunde XXV (1923) p. 442. 

. yas. H. Hook, The Origin of Early Semitic Ritual, London 1938, pp 
4 
ov] Sukkah 48 b. Tosefta loc. eit. 
bi 

“Bab. Sukkah 48 a. 

“Cf. my earlier article ‘Zur Psychoanalyse der Prostitution” IMAGO 1937, 
No. 3—The ‘‘day of atonement”’ too seems to have had in the earliest time a 
orgiastic character as suggested by the reading of the laws which forbid th 
marriage within certain degrees of relationship. L. Finkelstein: The Pharisees 
Philadelphia 1938, Vol. 2, p. 659, Note 30. 
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f imi- evil held a special dominaton over the mass of people.1* This inter- 
ain is pretation of the water-sacrifice makes us understand why so much 
comes praise was bestowed on Rabbi Schim’on ben Gamliel of which 
oom," | it was said that nobody had ever been known to bow on this 
‘icipa- occasion before God as well as he did; he used to bore his big 
The toes into the earth and bowing down kiss the earth 1.e., without 
nthe throwing himself on it with his entire body."® At the time of the 
ritual feast Jerusalem was illuminated so magnificently that a woman 
ed an was said to have been able to sort lentils at night. A torch- 
crifice procession formed a part of the celebration and a great and pious 
Ww of man, the aforementioned Rabbi Schim’on ben Gamliel, excelled 
gends on this occasion also by his special zeal and skill for he used, for 
Two the greater glory of God, to juggle with not less than 8 torches.17 
) be When we put this torchlight parade beside the prescription to 
| they shake the frond of palms (Lulaw) at the Sukot-festival which 
S, the has to be performed while certain formulas of blessings are ut- 
m. the tered, it becomes understandable why the pagan author Plutarch,8 
f the probably having in mind the Thyrsos-staves, declared this water- 
even sacrifice festival to be identical with the feast of Dionysos. The 
ult of “Lulaw”’, held high by every believer while he carried it up the 
own. temple-hill, would have to be taken as the symbol of his own 
Imud phallos (Ethrog-testicles?) and the “‘Sukkah’’ which has to be 
f the inhabited for 8 days must mean the mother’s womb.?® And indeed 
s the many centuries after the destruction of the temple and consequent- 
wert ly after the abandon of every sort of sacrificial service the foun- 
n for der of a new trend in Chassidism, Rabbi Nachman of Brazlaw, 
ecau- has intuitively found out this sympolic sense of the Sukkah and 
ts of pronounced it.?° Such a magnificent festival, devoted to the mother 


deity in which even the symbolic incest was present, must of neces- 
sity contain also traces of the defiant rebellion against the father. 


—_ Certain hymns seem to point this way, but also a remark of the 
PP Talmud, according to which the priests marched in front of the 
“Bab. Sukkah 51 b. 52 a. Jer. Sukkah Chapt. 5 (beginning) Tosefta 

Sukkah Chapt. 4. 
1937, *Bab. Sukkah 53 a. 7 
me af “Ibid. 
d the "Ibid. and 51. 
risees, *De symposica, Lib, IV. Quaest VI. 


¥M. Grunwald, Zur Vorgeschichte des Sukkotrituals I. b. 
"Ma Haran: Likutey Halachot. 40, 13. 
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East wall of the temple and defecated there with their backs 
turned toward the rising sun.24_ We can, however, look at that 
as the archaic gift of the child; another passage in the Talmud 
which says that the adoration of the Ba’al P’or was performed 
in the same peculiar manner? allows both interpretations. To 
my regret no other information has come to my knowledge by 
which the conscious intention of the Jewish priests of that period 
is made definite. 

In connection with the interpretations of this festival which 
was devoted to a Mother Goddess, I want to add some remarks 
on the “‘Holiest of Holies’’ in the temple. Actually we know very 
little about it and have to imagine a small and perhaps window- 
less room in which the ark of the covenant stood. If the narrow 
cell and the holy chest symbolize the womb, then it is of special 
interest to learn that on the days of the Equinox an Eastern gate 
which was closed all year, was opened so that the rays of the 
rising sun fell in through all intermediate spaces accurately and 
directly.2* A hardly less interesting contribution to this concept 
is given by a remark of the Babylonian Talmud; it says that the 
holiest of holies was separated from the other rooms by a curtain 
through which the carrying poles of the ark of covenant pierced 
or at least showed their outlines, and the Talmud uses here 
the thoroughly appropriate comparison with the breasts of a 
woman which show their outlines through her shirt.** 

In conclusion we can recognize in the Sukkot-festival the rem- 
nant of a former orgiastic. feast devoted to the mother-deity. At 
the time of the temple the intoxicating joy must have been 
beyond description; we are told several times by tradition ‘““‘who 
has not seen this feast has not seen a feast in all his life." Promi- 
nent men of the time report that they didn’t find time to sleep for 
three consecutive nights and indulged at best in a short nap, leaning 
on each other.?° The feast is celebrated to this day although with- 
out water-libations and under repression of its original meaning. 


™Bab. Sukkah 53 a. 

™Bab. Sanhedria 64 a. 

Jul. Morgenstern: The Gates of Righteousness, Hebrew Union College 
Annual VI (1929) p. 31/32. 

“Bab. Joma 54 a. 

™Bab. Sukkah 51 a; Jer. Sukkah 1 b 6. 

™Bab. Sukkah 53 a. 
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Every orgiastic trait has disappeared and in the ‘‘Simchat Torah’’ 
(the joy of the Torah; on the feminine-mother role of the latter 
some more will be said presently) just a hint of it has survived; 
on this occasion, by a characteristic exception to the usual custom, 
women are allowed to mix with the praying, singing and dancing 
men. And again it was one of the masterminds of Chassidism, 
Rabbi Schneér Salman from Lody who understood intuitively the 
deeper meaning of the libation-sacrifice and found for it a clear 
expression. 

Another ritual which has to be discussed within the frame- 
work of this investigation exists—maybe in unchanged form— 
till this day as a law and an absolute duty for every believer; 
it is the blessing or verbally the consecration of the full moon. 
Here it proves specially important not to consider the books of 
the Bible at first hand as the source which as the oldest must 
have conserved the oldest material. They don’t contain any in- 
formation about this rite, only slight hints permit a conclusion 
that the beginning of the month (‘‘Rosch Chodesch’’) was cele- 
brated, among other things, also by the special sacrifice of an 
animal. On the other hand, the ceremony which is still per- 
formed today is transmitted in an old Brajta of the Babylonian 
Talmud;?8 which says that it is prescribed to say, facing the full 
moon in holiday vestments and perfumed and standing with feet 
close together and a finger stretched toward the moon: “‘As I 
dance (jump) toward you and don’t touch you, so others may 
dance toward me (jump against me) without touching me. Her 
(i.e., the moon’s which is here conceived as feminine) terror and 
fear may fall from the outset on them (the foes of the praying 
person)”. After that he must offer to the present companions in 
prayer (the minimum of two is prescribed) ‘“‘Peace’’ (Schalom) 
and and go home with a glad heart. It has to be added to these 
remarks of the Talmud that the moon in Hebrew is a bi-sexual 
word.?8* In the formula, quoted above, male and female forms 
are used alternately, in the designation of the ceremony as an en- 
tity, however, the female form is made use of “‘Kiddush L’wa- 
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nah’’). When we consider the content of the prayer-formula men- 
tioned above more accurately, we find that the wish to touch the 
moon is represented by pantomime (jumping toward it with out- 
stretched fingers) and at the same time the resignation (admission 
of the impossibility of doing it) is expressed together with the 
hope of a reward, namely not being harrassed by one’s enemies. 
It is easy to find out who the supposed enemy is; why should 
everyone who recites the prayer offer expressly three times “‘peace”’ 
to his companions who like him had tried in vain to touch the 
moon? It seems to me not too hazardous an excursion into the 
realm of phantasy to maintain the opinion that here in a con- 
centrated form (as we are accustomed to find it in obsessional acts) 
not only the wish to get hold of the mother, the subjection under 
the prohibition and the renunciation are expressed, but also rejec- 
tion of the war among the brothers as a result of the allround 
surrender of the possession of the mother. This bellum omnium 
contra omnes, of which Freud speaks in ““Totem and Tabu’’ has 
been treated at more length in my article on prostitution. Finally 
it might be mentioned that on the occasion of the water-sacrifice 
festival which in Syria as well as in Egypt was celebrated with 
even more of orgiastic liberty, a ‘“‘gay war’’ used to take place 
with people throwing things and splashing water on each other, 
etc., exactly as today at the European carnival.”® 
The chassidic Rabbi Nachman from Brazlaw who has been 
quoted above, discovered centuries later the hidden meaning and 
identified the ‘“‘Kiddusch-ha-Chodesch”’ (consecration of the moon- 
month) with the wedding formula by which a Jewish man mar- 
ries a woman.*° 
That the benediction of the new moon pertains to the cult 
of the Mother-Goddess becomes manifest by other details too, for 
instance by a mention of “‘womb-pregnants’’ which stands in no 
logical connection with the framework of the entire prayer. We 
know that in other religions e.g., in the Babylonian the moon- 
goddess is the protectress of pregnancy.*! In the usage of the Tal- 
mud the fullness of the moon which had to be declared by an 


"D. Feuchtwanger: Das Wasseropfer und die damit verbudenen Zere- 
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ecclesiastical court is designated as ‘‘i’bur ha-Chodasch”’ respective- 
ly as “i’bur ha L’wanah’’. “‘I’bur’’ signifies verbally impregna- 
tion and in one passage the consequence is drawn by comparing 
the full moon with a pregnant woman.*? This impregnation of 
the moon is effected by the worshippers, that is of the mother by 
her sons. That the incest is directly commanded by the father 
is a distortion of the facts of which all religions made use.** 

A third institution which by its importance for the religious 
life of the Jews overshadows everything else is the Shabbat. I 
continue here the work of E. Fromm who recognizes in the pro- 
hibition to work on this sacred day the incest-prohibition and 
submitted his arguments at full length. The question whether the 
connubial intercourse on the Shabbath has to be considered as pro- 
hibited or permitted or as an act specially pleasing to God, arises 
at various times in the history of Jewish religion and has become 
a controversial point of an importance that has been widely under- 
rated. It was prohibited by the Saduccees and recommended by 
the Pharisees,** denied later by the Karaits and others, probably 
related, sects*® in the middle ages. These changes connect with 
the variations of the patriarchial resp. matriarchial attitude to 
certain problems at different times which will have to be discussed 
and investigated at another occasion. 

Postponing this subject we return to the general consideration 
of the Shabbat. It has been emphasized before that E. Fromm 
doesn’t bestow sufficient consideration on the character of wish- 
fulfilment in the joy of the Shabbath; it may remain undecided 
if and how far the Shabbath might have had sorrow and penance 
as its original content and if the wishfulfillment represents really 
a return of the repressed. In any case it would deserve a closer 
study. The fact that the Shabbath in the Hebrew language has 
the feminine gender is worth noticing. Now, the Talmud tells 
us that Rabbi Janai on Friday evenings used to celebrate the ar- 
rival of the Shabbath with the words: “‘Come o Bride.’’** The 
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poet Jehuda Ha-Levy made this formula the theme of his famous 
song and so accentuated still stronger the significance of the 
Bride as the “crown of her husband”. Furthermore, it has been 
made expressly an obligation to honor the Shabbath by a cheerful 
mood, holiday dresses and, most of all, holiday food.*7 The 
Talmud as well as the other authentic sources underline the im- 
portance of oral pleasure and the use of big fishes (penis-Symbol) 
is mentioned with praise.** Fishes were consecrated to the old 
Syrian Goddess Atargatis and bred by her priests in special ponds. 
It was considered as sacrilegious to lay hands on these fishes, but 
at certain festivals they were eaten with solemn rites by the wor- | 
shippers of the Goddess.*® On the other hand fishes are recom- 
mended by the Talmud as Aphrodisiaca.*#° When a Roman em- 
peror expressed his astonishment that the Shabbat-food of the 
Jews had such a specially good smell, Rabbi Jehoschua ben Chan- 
anje assured him that the Jews used a peculiar condiment, called 
Shabbat.*! Drunkenness is said to have occurred frequently on 
the Shabbat.*? Three meals are commanded on the Shabbat, fast- 
ing is absolutely prohibited. This has been emphasized by later 
authorities too, e.g., Rabbi Josef Karo who sees in eating and 
drinking an essential element of the Sabbatical joy.** This is 
made still more clear by innumerable sayings of eminent chassi- 
dim, as Rabbi Dow Baer from Meseri¢ and many others. One of 
them, Rabbi Levi Jizchak from Berdytschew, has hit the nail on 
the head by stating that “‘on the Shabbat man returns to his 
root’. Indeed the periodical return to the mother can hardly be 
better designated! The popular belief has overemphasized still 
more this oral significance of the Shabbat by insisting that ““who 
eats his fill on the Shabbat, will not suffer from hunger all 
week.’’44 The beyond which, as I have shown in an as yet un- 
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published work, means returning to the mother and taking posses- 
sion of her, is linked on with a special emphasis to the oral grati- 
fication. There the just, sitting around a long table, are united 
to an endless meal the ‘‘S’udat Zadikim’’. Quite in accordance 
with the given interpretation the Talmud calls the Shabbat a fore- 
taste (the sixtieth part) of the eternal bliss. The golden age, 
expected to begin with the appearance of the Messiah. (and in 
which the possession of the mother played an important part) 
is designated as ‘‘a day that is entirely Shabbat’’.* 

In the unpublished article, mentioned above, I have tried to 
prove that this age of beatitude embodies the father’s renounce- 
ment of the mother in favor of the son. This can be demonstrated 
for the Shabbat. It represents, according to a Talmudic statement 
a precious gift which was conferred by God on Moses for the 
use of the people of Israel. The Shabbat is called here a bride of 
which the people of Israel is the groom.*® This idea must have 
been current long ago in Biblical times, since the prophet Jesaja 
(62. 4. 5 e.g.) sees the return of the exiled people to its coun- 
try as the taking possession of the virgin by her lover. This 
becomes still more obvious when we lend an ear to the mystic 
writers. In the book Sohar it is said that the really just, i.e. those 
who know the secrets of the Kabbalah, ought to reserve the marital 
intercourse for Friday night. This is declared expressly as a duty 
for the night of the beginning of the Shabbat and it is emphasized 
that just at this time in the heavenly spheres the sexual union 
takes place of the just (‘“Zadik’’) with the Sch’china (the divine 
feminine principle) and also of the God-father (“‘Abba’’) with 
the divine Mother (“Ima’’). We can track this thought nearly 
unchanged or embroidered with some additions (as the interpre- 
tation of the K’duscha prayer, etc.) through all the Kabbalistic 
and Chassidic literature which followed the Sohar. Thus we rec- 
ognize constantly in the Shabbat the periodically returning 
mother, of whom the sons take possession not only orally, but 
also like a man of his wife. Heinrich Heine understood emotion- 
ally this profound truth when he lets the Jew, after enduring all 
week the misery of a doglike outcast, feel like a king on the Shab- 
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bat. On the other hand we can discern the cause of the sad let- 
down mood at the end of the Shabbat which has been so often 
described by East-Jewish poets and storytellers. 

The contemplation of these three religious institutions will 
be sufficient for the present; without doubt some others, conse- 
crated to the cult of a mother-goddess in the past and present, could 
be discovered by a diligent search. On the basis of the literary 
material with which I became acquainted, it is impossible to say 
anything more precise about this primeval Mother-Goddess of the » 
tribes of Israel; not even her name can be ascertained with suffi- 
cient probability. Furthermore the question whether every one 
of the tribes may not have worshipped a separate Goddess cannot 
be fully investigated since that would lead us to the wider prob- 
lem of matriarchy in Old Israel**? and the after effects of its 
secular conflicts with the finally victorious patriarchy. If, how- 
ever, we adopt the hypothesis accepted by Freud in his book about 
Moses, of the existence of so called Lea- and Rachel-tribes, we 
could pronounce the following although unproven opinion: These 
could have well been the names of the supposed Mother-Goddesses! 
The later tendency of the prophets and the popular tradition to 
mention only Rachel as the tribal mother would then make it 
probable that the priests and scholars who edited the canonical 
books belonged to the Rachel-tribes and therefore gave added im- 
portance to the mother-goddess of their own trible and suppressed 
the one of the others. (In the Kabbalistic literature of a much 
later time, beginning around the 14th or 15th century, hints are 
to be found of dim speculations about Lea and Rachel as lower 
forms of the divine mother e.g., in the writings of Chaim Vital® 
and others). To the more accurate observation are revealed sev- 
eral mythological-theologic ideas which served as screen—or sub- 
stitute—figures behind which for centuries the never abandoned 
hope for a divine mother could be hidden. The hypothesis of a 
modern biblical scholar has to be mentioned here*® who declares 
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the names ‘“‘Scheol’’ (i.e., the place of the departed souls) and 
“Thom” (the primeval abyss at the creation of the world) which 
both are repeatedly mentioned in the Bible to be simply names 
of the feminine divinities of Israel. Certainly, the ritual law, dis- 
cussed above, declares that the water splashed on the altar on the 
occasion of the water sacrifice-festival gets, by flowing through the 
channels (‘‘Schitin’’) already mentioned, down to the deepest 
depth of the earth, to the ““T’hom’’. Even more unquestionable as 
a symbol of the mothers’ womb is the ‘‘Scheol’’, the place to 
which according to the Biblical concept the dead, resp. the spirits of 
the dead descend, similar to the Greek Orkus. The Talmud®° 
compares the Scheol expressly with the womb, yet no proof can 
be deduced from that whether the primeval goddess had this or 
another name. 

Of more importance for our investigation are two other theo- 
logical concepts which, however, are of later date so that for this 
and other e.g. linguistic reasons it is out of question that they 
ever could have borne the name of the mother-goddess. At the 
same time they point by favor of the material at our disposition 
with greater clarity to the existence of such a mother-goddess. 
These two are the ‘““Torah’”’ and the ‘‘Sch’chinah”’. 

The Torah is, of course, first and foremost the teaching, re- 
vealed by God, and especially the divine laws pronounced in the 
five books of Moses; it is notorious that the most important duty 
of the Jew consists in devoting himself to their assiduous and 
minute study. Yet, side by side with this somewhat dry and 
sober conception we find in the Talmud and in the Midraschim 
another, allegorical aspect of the Torah as a female being, closely 
related to God. The Talmud says laconically: “‘Everywhere where 
the Torah is mentioned she has a feminine gender’’.®! This is lin- 
guistically so manifest that it would be unnecessary to mention 
it, but for something else, hidden behind it. Probably only one 
part of the popular traditions concerning this point has been pre- 
served. This femininity is illustrated by sundry parabolical stories, 
as e.g. that God considers the Torah as his beloved daughter 
whom he has given as wife to the people of Israel and, like a 
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loving father, he lets her depart from him with a heavy heart.®2 
However, he consoles himself with the thought that in this way 
the bond with his people is confirmed, if not created. The be- 
stowing of the divine teachings (Torah) on mount Sinai is 
celebrated to this day on the last day of Sukkot as a feast of re- 
joicing. (‘Simchat Torah’’). Those who are called up on this 
day for the Torah-benediction are designated with the honorific 
title of ““Bridegroom of the Torah’’ (Chatan Torah), even the 
boys who are in the religious sense still minors i.e. under thirteen. 
According to the local rite of Saloniki a single individual of the 
community gets elected and glorified as the bridegroom of the 
Torah, (Oral information by a patient). 

The Torah who functioned as an adviser of God at the crea- 
tion of the world is by this endowed with the dignity and the 
equal rights of a co-regent and wife and appears occasionally as 
the accuser against the sons of Israel, e.g. when one of them has 
the impudence to profane verses of the Song of Songs by singing 
them while drinking in the tavern and thus giving to the sacred 
book a profane-sexual meaning. The expressions “‘your sons have 
made me a fiddle’’®* makes it clear that the prohibition is set to 
hinder, even in thought, any connection between the mother and 
sexuality. 

It is difficult to distinguish between the Sch’china to which 
we turn now our attention, and the linguistically bi-sexual, yet 
mostly used as feminine ‘“‘Ruach-ha-Kodesch’’ (Holy Ghost.) 
On the other hand the Sch’china is exclusively feminine and sig- 
nified verbally something like the presence, or the habitation of 
God on a certain place, or as the German Protestant Theologians 
call it: ““Einwohnung’’. She is likened to Miriam, the sister of 
Moses as she stood on the banks of the Nile and observed the fate 
of her little brother. In the interpretation of some verses from 
the Song of Songs (III, 4, “I bring him into the house of his 
mother’ and V. 2 “‘the crown with which his mother crowned 


him"’) the Sch’china is taken to be the mother; finally she is the. 
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one who procures food for the inhabitants of the earth at every 
hour.*® 

Here too we have every reason to suppose that many more of 
these more or less obscure hints must have existed,®® for in the 
book Sohar which made its appearance first in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, the Sch’china is mentioned innumerable 
times expressly and without the least possible doubt as the 
Divine Mother. First in the Sohar and then for centuries in the 
entire Kabbalistic literature we see seated on the throne of heaven 
a divine Ima side by side with a divine Abba, the first-named 
being identified constantly with the Sch’china. We see her as a 
true mother taking care of her people, especially of its food, but 
she also stands together with the children before the highest 
throne to praise God*"; she defends her children, prays for mercy 
for them and prefers to go with them into exile rather than 
abandoning them. (This is taken from the Talmud where it is said 
repeatedly that the Sch’china has accompanied the people into 
exile.) ®8 Usually she represents Mercy and Compassion before 
the divine tribunal whereas the severe father stands for Justice. 
On almost every page of the Sohar these are used as mystic-specu- 
lative synonyma for father and mother. However, the attitude 
of the sons even in the mystic sense toward the divine mother is 
not entirely free from ambivalence; not only that it happens that 
now and then the roles are reversed i.e. that the mother presents 
the severity and the father the mildness, but to the mystic-theo- 
logical concepts of the Sohar also belong the “‘left side’ and “‘right 
side’” as synonyms for the mother and father. The left mother- 
side, also called the “‘other one’ is identified with “‘Samael’’ (also 
called S.M.) who produces everything that is bad and evil. so to 
speak the “‘platonic idea’’ of evil. We cannot enter here into the 
huge mass of various speculations of the most complicated kind 
concerning the “‘highest’’ and “‘low’’ mother who is, however, 
differentiated from the physiological mother of the single indi- 
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vidual, nor into the classification of the divine emanations 
(‘‘Sfirot’’) as feminine and masculine, and their interrelations. 
The role played by the Sch’china is not limited to being a 
mother to her children; she is also the wife (sometimes designated 
as bride) to her divine husband; she adorns and embellishes 
herself for him, expects him on her royal couch and unites herself 
to him sexually in boundless bliss and with the jubilation of 
the divine hosts in the manner of husband and wife. Not only 
the heavenly hosts and the stars glorify this union, the truly pious 
and those who are initiated into the mysteries of the Kabbala do 
it by their prayers, their praises and the fulfillment of the pre- 
scriptions of the law. This is based transparently on a reaction- 
formation: the son has not only renunciated the possession of 
the mother, but helps to unite her with the father. The Kabbalis- 
tic-Chassidic mysticism enjoins that the prayer should be con- 
nected with a direction toward a certain aim in the heavenly 
spheres, (Kawanot). The highest principle of the divers mystic 
“Kawanot”’ is the following basic formula which in some prayer- 
books is set on front in big letters: ““So that the holy one, blessed 
be his name, may unite himself with the Sch’china.”’ While the 
pious and the just effect this through their prayers and their mystic 
concentration on it, the sin and wickedness of the iniquituous con- 
sists in their hindering this union, conveying further disorder 
into heavenly spheres; so the repressed content is represented by 
attributing to man the power to help or hinder the union of 
father and mother. This restriction of the paternal power by the 
sons, partly also by the mother in various forms is an outstand- 
ing trait of the Jewish theologian speculations which exists 
already in the Talmud and in the Midraschim, but can be not 
fully treated here. However, the surrender of the mother is not 
entire or definitive; that is indicated here again by the Sohar’s 
speaking also of the union of the pious with the Sch’china. As 
in the discussion of the Sabbath and of the Torah we find here 
too this motive play an essential role: the father out of his 
kindness cedes the mother to the sons. Moreover, the father of 
all men, Adam, had also abstained from marrying his own daugh- 
ter for no other reason than because he wanted to give her in 
marriage to his son Kain.®® This incest between brother and 
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sister which was approved by the father plays later on a part in 
the speculations of some Kabbalists who let masculine and femi- 
nine ‘‘Sfirot’’ marry each other so that some extremely compli- 
cated relationships resulted between them. 

We may ask with some surprise how it happened that a book 
like the Sohar which pronounces openly such thoughts was not 
banned by the legitimate authorities. Certainly, polemics were 
aroused but in spite of all that the Sohar remained victorious and 
became one of the three books (with the Bible and the Talmud) 
which permeated and dominated the entire Jewish life. A great 
number of eminent rabbis didn’t disdain to study the Sohar and 
other Kabbalistic books, to add commentaries to them and write 
in a similar vein. This tolerant attitude shows that such specu- 
lations were not alien to them; it is true that the Sohar and 
later Kabbalistic writings as well, emphasize that the “‘mating’’ of 
the divine father-mother pair was “‘meant to be a merely spiritual 
one” and that both persons were fundamentally only two aspects 
of the same being,®! and this statement took the ground away from 
the accusation of heresy concerning the dogma of the absolute 
oneness of God. However, it would be erroneous to see in this 
nothing more than an excuse; rather it ought to be understood 
as an expression of the profound wish to merge father and mother 
into one person and thus to escape from the conflict of the Oedipus 
Complex. Of that we will treat presently in more detail. 


II 


The second aspect under which a part of the material can be 
arranged is the identity of the people itself with the mother- 
divinity and its passive-homosexual relation to the father. The 
traditions which speak in this sense will be presented now; how 
they originated and developed historically cannot be fitted within 
the framework of the present investigation. 

The prophets Hosea (2, 3), Jesaia (50, 1), Jeremia (50, 12), 
Ezechiel (19, 12) mention a ‘“‘mother of the people’’ who in the 
name of God is regarded as his wife and addressed alternately 
with warnings and with sweet words. Who is this mother? 
Although a contemporary authentic comment is lacking, the mean- 
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ing of the text is clear enough; the later commentaries® begin- 
ning with the partly paraphrasing-commenting ““Targum Jona- 
tan’’ (an aramic translation for the simple people who didn’t 
know Hebrew) identify this mother with the “Knesset Israel” 
(the community of Israel). This concept is already in the Mid- 
raschim and later in the Sohar elaborated as the transcendental 
representant (so to speak the Platonic idea) of the people. (For- 
eign people too are conceived as feminine, e.g., by Jesaia 23, 10 
15; 47, 1. Jeremia 46, 11. 19, 24. 49, 2. 50, 42. 51, 33). The 
Jewish people appears in the writings of the prophets and in other 
books of the Bible and consequently also in the Midraschim® 
embodied in another female figure too: the daughter of Zion, also 
called ‘‘Zion’’ for short. To her are sometimes given predictions 
of future greatness and sometimes made remonstrances. When the 
people everywhere had to suffer, she appears accordingly in the 
later Midraschic literature as a mourning woman, clad in black. 
The prophet Jesaia (66, 5) salutes already the people, coming 
home from exile, as a ‘“‘bride’’ and, as a consequence, the prophets 
reproached the people for every lapse in their faith as ““whoredom” 
i.e. as adultery. The Talmud adheres to this concept in desig- 
nating God as father®™ and the “‘Knesset Israel’ as mother. The 
people, living in suffering and under pressure, felt itself aban- 
doned by its God, but didn’t give up its hope for a better future; 
so the “Knesset Israel’’ was not considered as a widow or as one 
who was definitely driven out by her husband, but as being sepa- 
rated from him temporarily. The Sohar calls this central female 
figure sometimes Sch’china and sometimes “‘Knesset Israel’’. The 
promise of a better future relies on the certainty that the tem- 
porarily abandoned spouse will one day return to her divine 
husband. 

The homosexuel fixation to the divine father is by no means 
the result of a fantastic psychoanalytic interpretation; it can be 
proven beyond contradiction by the Talmudic tradition. Ac- 
cording to it there existed in the holiest of holies of the temple 
(certainly in those of the two earlier ones) two figures of angels 
in the closest embrace. Once a year the people was shown these 


@As Raschi, Ibn Esra, Kimchi, etc. 
®Psikta rabbabti, Psikta de Raw Kahana. 
“Bab. Brachot 35 b. 
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double figures and was told: ‘‘Look, such is the love of God for 
you as the love of man and woman.’’® The rest of the remarks of 
the Talmud and Raschi’s commentary to this passage leave no 
doubt of the sexual meaning of the embrace. It is said that on 
the occasion of the destruction and plundering of the temple (the 
second?) this caused the conquerors to make censorious remarks 
about the Jews. 
III 


This brings us to the third aspect under which again a great 
part of our material can be grouped. This is tendency to merge 
father and mother into a single personality, for instance by 
furnishing God the father with motherly-feminine traits. The 
attempt to arrive at a solution of the Oedipus Complex in this 
way has been made by non-semitic nations also;® it has played an 
especially important part for the concept of the Deity evolved 
by Amenhop-Echnaton® and could therefore possibly have been 
taken over from him if we accept Freud’s ideas of the Egyptian 
origin of the Jewish Monotheism. However, this consonance can- 
not be simply accepted as a proof of the origin, since the tendency 
to unite virility and femininity in the same Deity seems to have 
been held in common by many and maybe by all Semitic re- 
ligions.® 

It is notorious that the priests of the jealous Father-God 
fought with the utmost vehemence and with—at least superficial- 
ly—final success against the worship of other divinities and 
especially against the female ‘‘Asherot’’™® This absolute deflection 
toward the father and away from the mother may have happened 
parallel with the change from a matriarchal society to a patriar- 
chal one. This went so far that to the woman was ascribed only 
a secondary importance for the creation of the child, as the de- 


“Bab. Joma 54 a. 

“Ibid. 54 b. 

“E. Balint: Der Familienvater, IMAGO XII (1926). 

“K. Abraham: Amenhotep Echnaton, IMAGO I. 1914. 

°"W. W. Baudissin, Adonis and Esmun Lpzg 1911, p. 264. Detlef Niel- 
sen: Gemeinsemitische Goetter. Oriental. Lit. Ztg. XVI No. 5/6 (1913). 

"This trait, characteristic for monotheism, is perhaps most sharply ac- 
centuated by the Islam. The Koran designates especially the pre-Islamitic 
goddesses as “‘devils’’ (Sure IV. ‘“The women’’ V. 6) and emphasizes ex- 
pressly that ‘“‘“God has no female companion and absolutely no partners’ 
(Sure VI beasts’’ V. 101). 
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pository for the man’s semen.”! (A simple ignorance of the psysio- 
logical processes is out of the question since in other places the 
existence of a “feminine semen”’ is fully recognized) .7* Such an 
extreme repression of the mother could be effected only by merg- 
ing her with the father so that the resulting one person was given 
some feminine traits. Already the prophet Jesaia (66.13) e.g. 
sees God comforting his children ‘‘as a mother does’. As Mor- 
dechai is said to have suckled his niece Esther™* so the heavenly 
father had long ago sent to the Jewish children who were ex- 
posed on the fields of Egypt, his angels who put two stones in 
their little hands which they suckled like their mothers’ breasts.” 
With the help of a skillful play with words God gets even com- 
pared with a pregnant woman.” After all, the feminine charac- 
ter of the Sch’china has been sufficiently demonstrated and could 
be proven by numberless other quotations and the Sch’china is 
not only considered as an emanation of God, but identical with 

In my opinion the fundamental idea and veritable content of 
Monotheism consists generally in the merging of father and mother 
into one person. (The son ought to be added which gives the trini- 
ty; but in this we cannot enter here). Before this merger of the 
two parents into one divinity succeeded, some controversies must 
have arisen, even in theological circles and at a relatively late epoch 
of which, however, only a vague echo has reached us. The 
Sohar sees father and mother clearly as two distinct figures, and 
proclaiming at the same time the absolute unity of God, tries 
to produce it by merging them.™* Exactly this is the meaning and 
aim of the mystic fundamental formula by which peace and hap- 
piness in the upper and lower regions was to be produced. This 
explains the profoundest meaning of the “‘Sch’ma Israel’ (Lis- 
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ten, oh Israel, our God is the sole and one God), this funda- 
mental profession of faith which is destined to accompany the 
pious Jew through all his life until his last breath.” Again the 
book Sohar is shown as a source of inestimable value since this 
concept of the profession of faith is formulated by it clearly and 
expressly.°° 

This exhausts the essential material at my disposal, but I 
believe it proves that for the religious ideas of the Jews a mother 
goddess had great importance, and not only in the dim past 
since her repression until our time succeeded only incompletely. 
On this basis it becomes questionable if to speak about a “‘father- 
religion’, especially in relation to the Jewish one, is justifiable, yet 
the intensely significant question remains unanswered why and 
when the tendency started to repress the mother-goddess from the 
consciousness of the Jewish people. To show that this attempt 
didn’t succeed entirely was the aim of this exposition, but de- 
tailed study of the attitude toward this conflict at different times 
would eventually throw a new light on the history of the Jewish 
people. We are as yet unable to find out whether the struggle 
between matriarchy and patriarchy was its cause or if this conflict 
as well as the religious struggle were the expression of the same 
profound Oedipus-conflict, present within the single individual as 
well as in the ‘‘mass-psyche’’. It would be worth while for science 
to study historical developments as an interplay between repressed 
and repressing forces, as Réheim*! proposed. It is certainly true 
as far as the history of the Jewish religion is concerned; Freud's 
theory of Monotheism from Egypt may not be absolutely satis- 
factory since nobody can acquire a spiritual gift which he does 
not possess in a profound sense, for which he is not somehow 
“matured”. In the meantime the conflict goes on everlastingly 
for even when the change back to a polytheistic faith seems to 
have become nonsensical®? the unity of God is proclaimed by many 
thousands in the “‘Schma’ Israel’’ so that father and mother may 
become unified and peace may reign in heaven and in the hearts of 
the believers. 


“Bab. Brachot 10, 13, 15, 57, 61. 

"Sohar Bamidbar 162 a. 

"G. Réheim. Die Voelkerpsychologie und die Psychologie der Voelker. 
IMAGO XII (1926), p. 279. 

"So in the Talmud: Bab. Gittin 57 b. 
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OBITUARY 


The author of the article ‘““The Venus of Willendorf,” pub- 
lished in No. 4 of the last volume of the AMERICAN IMAGO, 
Max Kohen, worked alone and unaided his way toward psycho- 
analytic knowledge and insight. He had to give up his studies 
which he had begun at the University of his birthplace, Cologne, 
and continued in Switzerland, after the death of his father since he 
felt obliged to enter a business career in order to support his 
mother and his younger siblings. In spite of this occupation he 
retained his interest in scientific pursuits and became specially at- 
tracted by psychoanalysis. When he was driven out of his country 
by the terror of the Hitler regime he settled in Belgium and 
turned to research work concerning the psychoanalytical aspects 
of archaeological and related subjects. One of the fruits of his 
work was an article on the interpretation of a Sumerian seal 
cylinder, published in the Jnt. Zeitscheift u. Imago in London. 
Several others have not yet been published. In May 1940 he 
was. arrested by the Belgian authorities as a German citizen and 
later transferred to France where he was interned in different con- 
centration camps. He fell in the hands of the invaders and in 
November 1942 communications from him to his wife—to whose 
informat’5n these data are due—ceased entirely. He was deported 
to Poland and perished there as one of the numberless victims of 
the German attempt to extinguish truth and thought at the cost 
of millions of human lives. This promising scientific career was 
thus closed too soon after it had been started. 


THE EDITOR 


